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six years before becoming- German king and in effect Emperor; Albert's rule lasted for ten years, and was ended by has assassination in 1308. He in turn failed to secure the succession of his son, and the choice of the Electors fell upon Henry of Luxemburg, the lord of a minor principality. Henry VII. ruled for only a short time, and most of that time was passed in Italy, where he perhaps hoped not only to revive the Imperial authority but to reinstate the center of government. These Imperial dreams, insubstantial at the best, vanished with his early death in 1313. He had secured the crown of Bohemia for his son John, but not the Imperial crown. Lewis of Bavaria and Frederick of Hapsburg were each of them chosen German king by different groups of the Electors. For eight years there was a contest between the two candidates, which was brought to an end when Lewis made his rival prisoner at the battle of Muhldorf.
There followed a renewal of the old strife between the Empire and the Papacy, though it was on a much lower plane than in the former days. John XXII., the second of the Avignon Popes, pretended to the old authority. He claimed that the papal sanction was necessary to an Imperial election; and when Lewis ignored the claim the Pope immediately excommunicated him. If the authority of a Pope at Rome had been disputable, that of a Pope at Avignon was much more difficult to sustain. The quarrel was complicated by the intervention of the two great orders of friars, the Franciscans taking the Imperial and the Dominicans the papal side, as a natural outcome of the antagonism between the Franciscan doctrine of clerical poverty and the practices sanctioned by the papal Curia.
In Germany the case for the Empire was very much strengthened by the peculiar antipathy attaching to the Avignon Papacy as being wholly subservient to French influences. The opinion of Germany was shared by England at least until a Bishop of Bordeaux in Aqui-taine was raised to the papal throne as Clement VI. This sentiment was partly responsible for the alliance of King Lewis and Edward III. in 1338; but the more significant result of the ill-feeling was the declaration of the German Electors at Rense that election by the Electors conferred the full Imperial authority without further confirmation.
Lewis, however, had now the chance to achieve success where Bar-barossa had failed. His position was in many respects so advantageous and insured so much German support that with a wise use of his opportunities he might have applied them to the consolidation of the Imperial power in Germany. He failed partly because he was secretly afraid of the Pope, whoever the Pope might be, partly because he alienated the Germans by his persistent efforts to snatch for his own family the succession to great German fiefs. The result was that Clement VI. was able to combine in Germany a party hostile to